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1894 

March 17 Early this morning Chapman and I started off together — 

for the first time since we have been here. We took the 
same path as yesterday but went much further in — to a 
q }\ btylata tree where Chapman and Hutton set a number of traps 
yesterday. The path follows a ridge the entire distance, 
after it leaves the swamp, and the woods are very varied 
and beautiful. 

Small birds were numerous. I had bad luck in 
shooting but got a few interesting things, among them a 
boat-billed Flycatcher (Pl atyrhynchus insularis )which was 
flitting about among the shrubbery, uttering a sharp cry, 
a fine Coq-bois, which we called from a considerable dis¬ 
tance by imitating its whistle, a Thrush ( Merula fumigata ), 
which I gave to Chapman, and two Blue Creepers ( Coereba 
caerwlea) . The last were in an agalee or cupey tree, 
feeding on the fruit. We got back to breakfast at eleven 
and spent the rest of the day working on the birds. I 
shot a Tick Bird ( Crotophaga ani) and an Euphonia v iolacea 
which came about our ajoupa. At sunset we walked up the 
road and watched the big Goatsucker on the stub which is 
evidently his habitual feeding station. I shall make fuller 
notes on him later. 

A moo nli ght At 9 p# M> 

we started out on a Manicou (Opossum) 
hunt, taking the whole pack of dogs. As we were crossing 


hunt 


















the bridge over the creek, we heard some creature give a 
succession of leaps in the bed of wild plantains on the 
other side of the creek and the next moment it began 
thrashing about, making a tremendous noise. Carr went info 
the thicket with a cutlass in one hand and a bull's eye 
lantern in the other and found a large water rat (one of 
Chapman's new species of last year) fast in one of Cl s trap 
into which he had run, quite by accident, when startled "by 
our approach. 

On reaching a large cacao plantation beyond the 

creek, the dogs were put out and all my companions followed 

them, but I remained in the road, preferring to watch and 

listen there alone. It was bright moonlight and many 

nocturnal creatures were astir. Trie tree toad was making 

his prodigious clatter near the creek, every now and then 

an Owl hooted, and thrice there was a loud rushing sound 

me 

of wings close to my head. Chapman afterwards told/that 
it was undoubtedly made by a big fruit bat but I saw 
nothing although the noise was equal to that which an Eagle 
would have made. The dogs finally started a Manicou but 
it escaped them and the hunters came back empty-handed an 


hour later 
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General 

observations 

on climate , 
temperature , 

etc. 


Sunday . The weather practically presents no 
variations from day to day and the temperature is almost 
equally regular. At daybreak the air is fresh and cool, 
but wholly without chilliness. As the sun rises higher 
and higher it quickly warms the open spaces but in the woods 
the coolness continues for two hours or more after sun¬ 
rise. Up to eight o’clock there is rarely or never any 
wind but the trade begins regularly within ten minutes of 
that hour and continues through the remainder of the day, 
usually blowing hardest (in strong puffs or squalls) at 
about 3 P. M., ordinarily dying wholly away a little before 
sunset but sometimes continuing well into the night or 
rising at 8 or 9 P. M. after an interval of several hours 
of calm. The coolest and— all things considered -- 
pleasantest part of the day is from four to six P. M. The 
nights are always cool If one is sitting quietly on the 
veranda, but the air is really close and very humid and 
a slight amount of vigorous exercise brings profuse per¬ 
spiration. 

The birds are most active and noisy from sunrise 

to about 9 A. M, and from 3 P. M. to sunset, but there are 

« 

frequent and to me wholly inexplicable exceptions to this 
rule. Thus, on some mornings the woods seem almost 
deserted and there is scarcely a call in the cacao grove 










up to ten o’clock, after which until noon birds of many 
kinds are very conspicuous and noisy. There is, I think, 
less singing and calling at sunset than at the N 0 rth, but 
this is the hour when we hear the Tinamou and Coq-bois most. 

After breakfast this morning I took a short walk 
through the cacao grove along the river. A loud flapping 
of wings, frequently repeated, came from a large tree on 
the further bank and presently I saw the bird -- a fine 
large Pigeon ( Columba speciosa ) with yellow bill and white- 
spotted breast. There were several of them in the tree 
which apparently bore snail berries on which they were 
feeding. 

Perched on the extreme tip of a dead twig over 
the water, sitting very erect and rolling its head about 
precisely like a Flycatcher was a Jacamar. Its green back 
glistened in the sunlight like the throat of one of the 
Hummingbirds found here. 

A fine male of Heterocnemis naevia. the first I 
have seen and a rare bird, Chapman tells me, was hopping 
about on the mud and exploring nooks and crannias under 
the hank much in the manner of a Carolina Wren. 

In the cacao grove I came upon a Dendroica susurrans 
and watched it for several minutes. Its motions, like 
those of all the others that I have seen, are — to my eye— 
much more like those of a Woodpecker than a Creeper, The 











bird moves up the trunk by a succession of well-marked 
hops and not at all in the even, creeping manner of Certhia, 

It also carries itself more like a Woodpecker. 

In the afternoon I shot two good birds, a Coa t®so- 
thlvpis pityama in a bois immortelle in front of the house 
and a Ruby Topaz Hummer in a flowering tree near our ajouba. 

In the late afternoon we walked up the road and 
lingered there until dark. For the fourth time we found 
our big Goatsucker ( Nyctibius .iamaicensis ) on his favorite 
stub and for the second time we saw him come to it from 
the forest. He appeared about half an hour after sunset 
high above the tops of the tallest trees and on set wings, 
virithout a single flap, sailed slowly and majestically two 
hundred yards or more until directly above the stub to 
which he descended in a broad spiral sweep of two turns, 
ending a yard or so below the top of the stub, when he pitched 
sharply upward, closing his wings just as his feet struck 
the perch, I have rarely if ever seen so beautiful a 
flight before and for a Goatsucker it was simply extra¬ 
ordinary. The strong afterglow in the west against which 
the big bird formed a dusky silhouette added no doubt to 
its impressiveness. 

After he has taken his perch our bird always behaves 
in precisely the same manner on different occasions. He 
sits "bollt upright, the long axis of his body parallel with, 
or rather forming a continuation of that of the stub against 











which his tail is firmly pressed . He invariably faces the 
west but his head is kept moving or rolling from side to 
side in the manner of a Flycatcher’s. Were it not for, or 
indeed probably in spite of, this motion he would be surely 
taken for an Owl or Hawk while on his perch. 

At short irregular intervals — usually two or three 
times in a minute — he launches out after flying insects, 
flying in a perfectly straight line — usually ascending 
slightly — with firm and vigorous yet easy wing beats, 
his tail wide-spread. At the moment of reaching his prey 
he often turns sharply upward to secure it. He then wheels 
suddenly and returns to the stub by a long, slow, graceful 
glide and alights as already described. With very few 
exceptions his sallies are made to the northwest, west or 
southwest, when he often flies thirty or forty yards before 
reaching his mark and when on returning he invariably half 
encircles the stub before alighting. When he flies to the 
eastward it is only for the distance of a few yards. These 
facts show (l) that he cannot see his prey distinctly at 
any great distance except against the light in the west 
and (2) that he either cannot or does not like to turn on 
his perch after alighting. We have not yet watched him 
until he takes his final departure but there can be no 
doubt that this occurs before the night has wholly closed 
in, for we have repeatedly wisited the stub in the moonlight 
after the light has faded from th# west and not once has 
our bird been there. 






A sweet¬ 
voice d Frog 


The frogs as well as the birds speak French here. 
At sunset we hear on every side in the clearings a sweet 
clear oui uttered at intervals of a second or two and not 
very persistently. We caught the author of this sound 
to-night in a shallow and perfectly dry ditch. It proved 
to be a tree Frog of medium size and light grayish brown 
in color with obscure dark markings. Urich says it is 

. I see a few Toads, some of the same 
size as ours, others twice or thrice as large. 
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March 19 Off at sunrise with Hutton, taking the trace over 

the long ridge to the westward. For convenience of refer¬ 
ence, I will christen this the "Trogon Trace" since these 
birds are particularly numerous there. We came upon a 

Tro gons 

band of at least fifteen of the beautiful creatures this 
morning. Some of them were feeding, poising before clusters 
of small dark berries for an instant, then seizing one and 
breaking it off by simply dropping and flying av/ay. Others 
sat high up in the trees, erect and still, calling. Still 
others were chasing one another to and fro among the leaves, 
sometimes descending and perching near the ground, flirting 
their tails slowly. They were all of one species — the 
kind that has the Cuckoo voice. I shot three but one in 
falling struck a branch and lost all the feathers on one 
side of the breast. Dissection of the ghree specimens 
that I have skinned thus far has shown that they will not 
nest for at least six or eight weeks. 


giue £££££. On reaching the cupey tree we found it simply alive 

i n a with Creepers. They were so high above the earth that it 

PPP.ey jL r PP. was impossible to distinguish colors but shooting quite 
at random I got three specimens of the red-legged blue 
species, two of the yellow-legged and two of the green 
Chlorophanes soiza . The last I had not killed before. 
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My first Another specimen new to me was a pretty little 

Paroquet Paroquet ( Urochroma cingulata ). A flock of a dozen or 

fifteen of these birds came into the cupey tree just after 
I had killed the first Creeper. They flitted and hopped 
about with the activity of so many Sparrows but when not 
moving it was impossible to see them among the green leaves. 
I fired at a spot into which I saw several go and brought 
down one Paroquet and a Green Creeper. 

There were few birds along the ]bath this morning 
but near its entrance I shot a Myiodynastes audax, which 
was sitting on a dead branch in the forest. 


“Sucre Late in the afternoon a flock of six or seven 

Martinique" variegated Tanagers (“Sucrk Martinique") came past the 

house and slighted in the bois immortel trees where I shot 
one of them. They are exceedingly nervous and restless 
birds but not at all shy. They utter a sharp tswee at 
frequent intervals especially just before they take wing, 
7/hen one starts, all the others follow at once and they 
usually dash directly off out of sight and hearing. 


In the evening we took a long walk with the dogs 
who started a Tat^u (Armadillo) which they finally ran 
into a hole where the Carrs dug it out and captured it alivei 
We heard "Po-me-one" in the distance for the second time. 
There are few Owls to-night. 
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Just beyond the bridge two creatures which I took 
to be frogs were making at short regular intervals a sound 
which exactly resembled a loud, slow snore. It was audible 
two hundred yards or more away. 
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Toucans 


» 


I started, out early this morning with the express 
intention of shooting a Toucan. Rather curiously I had 
at once an opportunity which I did not improve and shortly 
afterwards a experience which is probably rare, for 
Mr. Chapman has seen nothing of the kind, not has Mr. Carr, 
either, for that matter. It all happened in this wise. 

I went first to the ajoupa to get my collecting basket and 
while there heard a Toucan calling apparently at a consid¬ 
erable distance. I started in the direction of the sound 
but I had gone scarce twenty yards when I became conscious 
that it came from nearly overhead. Looking up I at once 

saw the beautiful great.bird sitting in the top of a bois 
immortel, its breast turned towards the rising sun which 
brought out the brilliant coloring of the plumage, the 
shining black of the huge bill and the blue of the bare 
skin about the eyes, with the greatest distinctness. Here 
was my chance for the bird was not thirty yards off, but I 
simply atood and stared at him with speechless wonder and 
admiration until he finally flew, when the dense cacao 
foliage prevented my getting a shot. Clearly a case of 
Toucan "fever" , but I did not regret the episode. 

It was evidently a Toucan morning for I could hear 
the birds calling in every direction. Selecting one which 
apparently ?;as not far off I crossed the road, waded knee 
deep through the grass and weeds of an ill-kept cacao grove 









A Toucan 
dance 


and finally came to the edge of the forest, where I 
quickly saw two Toucans sitting in the tops of an enormously 
tall tree quite out of range. Presently they ceased 
calling and flew into a trumpet tree where they were quickly 
joined by others which came from every direction as if 
they had met by appointment, until no less than seven 
were assembled. The trumpet tree resembles an overgrown 
castor oil plant. It has but few leaves which grow in clus¬ 
ters at the extreme ends of the terminal twigs and the 
branches as well as the main stem are perfectly bare and 
covered with a smooth grayish bark. Perhaps the Toucans 
had selected this tree on account of the peculiarities 
just named, for it was admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which it had evidently been chosen, viz. a general 
romp or frolic — or a dance, it might have been called. 

Each bird as soon as it alighted began hopping about as 
if it had gone crazy. Beginning at the base of a branch 
it would follow it out and upward to its tip, moving by 
a rapid succession of bounding jumps as if it were a big 
rubber ball or an overgrown Blue Jay. On reaching the end 
of the branch, it would spring or fly to the one next above 
or below. All seven birds were continually in motion. 

When two came together, they would fence and strike at 
each other with their huge bills until one was forced off 
his perch. Yet as far as I could make out they were playing. 
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not fighting. The sunlight struck full on the tree, which 
was on a hillside about 100 yards from where I stood. The 
dance lasted about ten minutes. Toucans kept coming and 
going during this period and at least a dozen or fifteen 
birds must have visited the tree, but seven was the 
greatest number there at any one time. No one of them 
uttered a sound of any kind while the dance was in progress, 
but after they had scattered and flown away they began 
calling again. I had a chance to study their flight. With 
its alternate flapping and sailing it reminded me of the 
flight of a Wood Ibis and the Toucan’s big bill added to 
the resemblance. 

I shot nothing but a Cuckoo ( Diplopteryx naevius ) 
although I also fired at a Mot-mot which escaped apparently 
unhurt. 

For the first time since I have been here, the 
entire afternoon was cloudy. The air was cool and damp. 
These conditions seemed to have a depressing affect on 
the birds for they sang but little and we saw very few 
about the clearing. 

The dogs started a deer soon after breakfast and 
the Carrs, with Hutton and Sam, followed in the mad manner 
peculiar to the hunters of this island, running at full 
speed through the woods, whooping and cheering. The deer 
made only one turn and then kept straight away through the 
forest to the eastward. Dogs and men returned one by one 





as the forenoon waned, all alike hot, tired and discouraged. 


The moon was full to-night and to our great delight 
the sky cleared, a little before eight o’clock. Soon after¬ 
ward we heard in the distance the call of "Po-me-one". 

Cary Chapman and I started at once in the direction of 
K 

the sound. Crossing the road and a broad belt of cacao 

grove beyond, leaping some of the ditches and tumbling into 

others, wading knee deep through grass and weeds, drenched 

with the heavy dew, breathless we at length came to the 

edge of a. piece of low swampy woods whence, every half 

minute or so issued the strange cry. Before we stopped, 

however, the crea.ture ceased calling and for nes_rly ten 

minutes we stood listening without hearing anything save 

an Owl, which gave a succession of cooker- e- coos and then 

two cat-like yells,very near us, its mate answering. 

Finally Carr whistled an imitation of the cry "Po-me-one". 

Almost instantly an answer came from the woods. Several 

more calls and answers and then a big Goatsucker, which we 

at once recognized ae N yptibius , came sailing directly 

twice 

over us. He circled tn=eiee, uttering a low cry, and 
alighted on the topmost twig of a bois immortel tree within 
twenty ya,rds of where we stood. For an instant he sat 
motionless, then puffing out his throat and stretching up 
his neck he uttered the po-me- one . From the house (200 
yards distant) we had heard only the first note, from the 








road but two, midway of the cacao grove (100 yards) three, 
but now we got the full song which consists sometimes 
of four and sometimes of five notes, each a little lower 
than the next preceeding. The first two notes were clear 
and full, the succeeding three somewhat husky or throaty 
with a cooing quality much like that of a Barred Owl. 

This was probably an individual peculiarity. It detracted 
much from the general effect of the song which also dis¬ 
appointed me in other respects. Still it was a remarkable 
performance. The voice was the most human in character 
that I have ever heard and its pathos was indescribable -- 
a slow, sad wail of hopeless' sorrow. The effect was 
doubtless marred for rne by the fact that the bird was so 
near and in plain sight. 

With the first note he threw his head sharply 
upward, with the next the bill was invariably turned to 
the right, with the third to the left, with the fourth it 
was again turned to the right and brought down to a hori¬ 
zontal plane. With the fifth note it was sometimes (if not 
always) pointed downward. Between the calls the bird sat 
perfectly erect <& and still. Just before calling, 

his throat always At swelled to fully double its 

N 

normal size. 

After calling a dozen times or more, he flew back 
into the woods but when we whistled, he would quickly 
return, circle, and again alight nearly above us, changing 
his perch on the different occasions. Once he chose the 
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the top of a stub, but usually the topmost slender twigs 
of a bo is immortel. It was a revelation to see a Goat sucker 
perch in this manner. Another M Po-me-one" with a much finer 
voice than ours was calling in the distance most of the time. 
An hour later, after walking’ down the road for half-a-mile 
or more, seeing nothing but a small Bat which flew as slowly 
as a moth back and forth, low down over the road, we 
returned and kept up the road towards the bridge. Our 
"Po-me-one 11 was calling in the old place but a few whistles 
from Carr brought him to us from a distance of fully 200 
yards. We kept him calling near us for more than half-an~ 
hour. He changed his perch many times, alighting usually 
in the tops of the tallest forest trees. Once he chose a 
stub, when I saw distinctly that, although sitting per¬ 
fectly erect, his tail did not touch the wood at all. On 
another occasion he and a second bird — his mate, no doubt, 
perched in the same tree on smal^ horizontal branches on 
which they both sat crosswise . On no occasion did we see 
either perch lengthwise vfith a branch. 

The male once scaled on set wings from the woods 
across a wide opening, moving very slowly and in an indes¬ 
cribably stately manner -- just as he came to his feeding 
stub the other evening. 

Thus we settled the Po-me-one mystery but of course 
it remains to kill the bird, which neither of us cared to 









